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that a promise cannot be broken, without viola- 
ting the righteous law of God in their own hearts. 
For, whenever such violence is done, terror en- 
sues; and this makes good men, who live under 
the government of Christ, dread much more to 
break their words, than others do to forfeit their 
bonds. This holy dread, and principle of truth, 
makes our yea to be yea, and our nay to be nay. 
This makes us cautious in our promises, and 
carefulin our performances. The exhortation may 
be read in scripture, but the binding tie must be 
known in our own hearts. 

All that have the scriptures have this rule ; 
but unless we have a principle of life and truth 
in ourselves, we cannot walk by this rule: and 
we must not only have such a principle, but we 
must also improve it by a continual practice, 
until it becomes our life, our centre, and our 
nature. For, till this is the case, we may say, 
these things we should do, but cannot say, these 
things we do : and so we witness against ourselves, 
that though we have the scriptures, we walk 
not according to the scriptures ;—though we 
have the words of Christ; we are not in the life 
and nature of Christ;—our yea is not yea, 
and our nay, nay, in our communication ;—our 
words and our promises are not steadfast and sure. 

Swearing, in the communications of chris- 
tians, is superfluous; for where Truth rules in 
the heart, there cannot be falsehood in the lips. 
Prove a professed christian by this rule; mea- 
sure him with this line; weigh him in this bal- 
ance. If his yea be yea, and his nay, nay, in all 
his communications ;—if he is a man of his word 
at all times;—if his performances are one with 
his promises,—he abides in the doctrine of Christ; 
and this is an evident demonstration that he is 
a christian indeed. But if these performances 
are wanting,—though we have a christian name, 
we are not in the christian nature: for, as said 
before, what manner of grape the vine beareth, 
the branches thereof (if they continue in the 
vine) bear the same. 

The second exhortation or command of Christ 
was this, “ Resist not evil.” And this was not 
only his doctrine but his life and nature; as we 
may plentifully read in scripture. Though he 
met with revilings, reproaches, buffetings and 
cruel usage, we do not find that he was ever 
moved thereby; much less that ever he resisted, 
but gave his cheek to the smiter; and when he 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter, ‘‘ he was as 
a sheep dumb before the shearer ; lie opened not 
his mouth” so much as to say, What have I 
done ? or why is it thus? 

Now the fruits of the Spirit in the head and 
members, the captain and followers, Christ and 
christians, are one in nature. For, as Christ 
was humble, lowly, meek, patient and peaceable 
under all his sufferings, so are christians, if chris- 
tians indeed. They render not evil for evil; 
they desire not an eye for an eye, nora tooth for 
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|a tooth; and revenge of any kind is far from 


them. But as patience and forbearance was the 
life and nature of Christ, so it is the life and na- 
ture of all true christians, as they grow in grace, 
and come to the fulness of the stature of Christ. 

By this also, professors of christianity may 
prove themselves, whether they are christians 
indeed ; for it is the deed that manifests the 
spirit. Now, bad men may have good words,— 
forms may be imitated ;—but the patience, the 
meekness and forbearance that dwelt in Christ, 
and may be found in all true christians, cannot 
be imitated. If any vice hath got head in us, 
make what profession we will, the fruit of the 
vice will be brought forth by us. We shall be 
proud,—we shall be covetous,—we shall be en- 
vious ; if we are reviled, we shall revile ; if we 
are smitten, weshall smite; if we are sued at 
the law causelessly, we shall sue :. and whilst it is 
so, we are in the world’s nature,—its spirit hath 
the rule over us, and not the lowly, meek, lamb- 
like epirit of Jesus. 


The third exhortation or command of Christ 
was this: ‘‘ Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you; do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them who despitefully use you, and 
persecute you.” 

This also was not only the doctrine but the life 
and nature of Christ: and as it is the life and 
nature of Christ, so it is the life and nature 
of christians who are thoroughly leavened 
with the spirit of Christ. No man having this 
spirit and living under the government thereof, 
can hate the person of any man; for by creation, 
we are all the workmanship of God’s hands: and 
all true christians know that enmity, hatred, 
cursing, apite and persecution, proceed not from 
men or women, as they are the Lord’s creation 
in his own image, but because they have lost 
that image, and are become emptied of good, and 
filled with evil. Thus, as an evil spirit comes 
to have the rule over us, evil fruits are brought 
forth by us. 

Could we but impartially see ourselves ;—did 
we but observe our own natures and dispositions, 
with the fruits we bring forth in our lives,—we 
might easily judge of ourselves and others, whe- 
ther we were converts to christianity or not ;— 
whether the spirit of Christ, or the spirit of this 
world, had the rule in us and over us, For the 
course of our lives (especially in times of trial) 
declares who are led by the meek spirit of Jesus, 
and who are not ;—who are leavened with the 
leaven of righteousness, and who are not ;—who 
lead a sober, upright, godly life, and who do not. 
For it is not our words, but our conversation and 
manner of life, that manifests what spirit hath 
the rule in us and over us. 

Watil our natures become changed by conver- 
sion, wecan not loveenemies, but shall have the 
same enmity against them as they have against 
us: we cannot bless them,—we cannot pray fot 
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them, and we shall be forward to do them hurt ; 
but far from doing them good. 

Come, professors of christianity, lay aside your 
forms that you have long contended about ;— 
measure yourselves by this line,—try yourselves 
by this touchstone. Are you reduced to such a 
frame of spirit as to “ love your enemies—to bless 
them that curse you—to do good to them that 
hate you, and to pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you”? This is the true 
character of christianity ;—this declares us to 
christians indeed. 

But if our natures are averse to these things, 
let our profession be what it may,—we bear not 
the image of God,—we are not the children 
of our heavenly Father: “for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, andsend- 
eth rain on the justand on the unjust.” Ifwe were 
buttruly converted—ifour natures were thorough- 
lychanged, our lives would be conformable to the 
spirit of Christ,—we should be christians indeed. 

A fourth branch of the life, nature and doc- 
trine of Christ, was manifested in these words : 
“Take no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” 

And what is this kingdom that all true chris- 
tians should jirst seek ? It cannot be any thing 
above our reach ; it must be that kingdom which 
Jesus compared to a lost piece of silver; it must 
be an acquaintance with that Spirit and the gov- 
ernment thereof, which from the beginning the 
great God placed in the hearts of men to be their 
instructor in the paths of righteousness. 

This spirit was abundantly manifested in Christ 
the second Adam ; and so in scripture is called 
the spirit of Christ, for that it always dwelt in 
him, and was not only his life, but the life that 
is given to all true believers for their ransom 
from the power of sin. Hence, it and its gov- 
ernment in us is necessary to be first sought ; be- 
cause, until an humble, lowly, meek, lamb-like 
spirit is raised in us, and comes to have the rule 
over us, we know not the Lord, nor can we de- 
pend on his providence. But the rule and gov- 
ernment of this Spirit reduces every member 
to an excellent qualification ; and as many as are 
taught and governed thereby, learn in all states 
to be content. 

This was the life and nature of Christ. ‘“‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the son of man had not where to lay 
his head ;” yet was he content. His thoughts 
ran not out into anxious care about things per- 
taining to the body. twas his meat and his 
drink to do his Father’s will, and to finish the 
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and his righteousness, and are come to live under 
the rule and government of his Spirit,—have the 
mind of Christ: and though they live in the 
world, their thoughts run not out after the world. 

A true christian conversation is to be diligent 
in our callings, moderate in our expenses, and 
content with our estates. Whosoever are re- 
duced to a state of true temperance and modera- 
tion, take but little thought what they shall eat, 
or what they shall drink, or wherewithal they 
shall be clothed. They delight in justice, equity, 
truth and faithfulness; and their thoughts are 
exercised therein ; they rest on God’s providence, 
and their honest endeavours are attended with 
his blessing. 

And herein, professors of christianity may also 
prove themselves. This is a true measuring 
line,—a path that no man can walk in but such 
as have the spirit of Christ. All ungodly men 
seek the world first (I may say, first and last) 
—the riches of the world,—the honor of the 
world,—the pleasures of the world, and the praise 
of the world. They inquire what they shall eat, 
and what they shall drink, to please their appe- 
tites,—what they shall put on to be accounted 
great in the world, and to have the preeminence 
above and before their fellow-creatures. Their 
thoughts are occupied far more how they shall 
be conformable to the fashions of the world, than 
how they shall become conformable to the life, 
nature and doctrine of Christ. Their state is 
more heathenlike than christian-like, and is not 
without much covetousness and dishonesty. 

This is the natural state of the sons and daugh- 
ters of men whilst they continue in a state of 
degeneracy, as aliens to the commonwealth of 
God’s true Israel, and strangers to the convenant 
of promise that the Lord made with the house 
of Jacob: and to a better state none can come, 
but by seeking and finding the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,—or the rule and yovern- 
ment of the spirit of Christ in their own hearts. 
There, the seed is sown,—there, the leaven is 
laid,—there, the pearl of great price is found ; 
but not without digging deep: for, while vice 
is uppermost, virtue is lower-most ;—while 
sin reigns, the power of grace does not rule. 
The bringing down of the one, is the exaltation 
of the other. 

There must be a death unto sin, before there 
can be a new birth unto righteousness ; and there 
must be a growth in righteousness, before we 
can centre in that content which takes no thought 
what we shall eat, what we shall drink, or where- 
withal we shall be clothed. Hence, it ought 
to be every man’s principal concern, first to seek 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness ;— 


work he was sent to do, namely, the fulfilling of | /i”s¢, to know the rule and government of a right 


all righteousness, by doing those things which 
were right in the whole course of his life, as a 
precedent and example to all his followers. 

As many as have found the kingdom of God 


spirit in ourselves; for this qualifies us, and 
makes us capable of leading a christian life, and 
of performing all our christian duties, both to 
God and man. 

(To be continued.) 
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JUVENILE MEMOIR. 

Memoir of Samuel W. Clarke, given by his mother. 

Our beloved son was born on the 14th De- 
cember, 1805. The first year of his life he suf- 
fered much from the complaints incident to in- 
fants, though with the outward appearance of 
health. After being weaned he became rather 
slender, but was very active. I devoted myself 
to his comfort and amusement, and was happy 
in tracing the first dawning of the various facul- 
ties of nature, and the first expanding of the af- 
fections of the heart. His father observed with 
pain an inequality of his animal spirits, and 
early determined to endeavor to regulate and 
form his habits to some pursuit, that should, as 
faras possible,counteract and destroy his tendency 
to extremes, already discernible infour dear child. 
From infancy to six or seven years of age, there 
was nothing very extraordiary in his character or 
conduct, except his attachment to old people. 

He was tender in his feelings, unusually mild 
in his temper, affectionate to his parents and 
sisters, quick in his apprehension, and endued 
with an accuracy of observation and memory, 
which not only promised usefulness, but excel- 
lence. Quick, strong, and permanent in his 
attachments, he was an object of more than com- 
mon interest to all that knew him. When about 
seven years old, our dear son’s mind was much 
affected and engaged on the subject of religion. 

I had, till this time, lived without the true 
and living knowledge of God in the heart, 
(though what the world calls a believer), but the 
day-star then, I trust, began to arise in my soul, 
and the day-spring from on high to visit me, 
and I became deeply anxious to instruct my 
children in the great and momentous doctrines of 
truth, on which I now rested the salvation of my 
own soul, and all those so very near and dear to 
me ; endeavoring to lead their young and tender 
hearts toa crucified Saviour, who died that they 
might live ; enlarging mach on eternity and the 
final day of judgment. I was happy to see them 
comprehend these sublime doctrines, more than 
I had believed possible, and to witness in their 
conduct some good effects. 

Our dear son seemed earnestly engaged on 
these subjects: his mind was in a most extra- 
ordinary manner illuminated and absorbed in 
these great truths; and his conversation being 
clear, connected and fluent, surprised us all. He 
addressed himself to uld and young, to the ser- 
vants as well as his companions ; insisting, usu- 
ally, on obedienee to our Heavenly Father, and 
love to his Son, as the only foundation for happi- 
ness hereafter, and painting in the language of 
the Scriptures the dreadful state of those who 
were disobedient. 

He seemed particularly interested for black 
people. On a visit to his uncle Maxwell’s, he 
conversed with an old woman, belonging to him. 
She wes pious, but could not read the Bible ; he 
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wished much to instruct her, but finding it diffi. 
cult, he abandoned the idea, and said be would 
tell her what was in it. 

When his aunt saw me, she mentioned the 
great alteration in his conversation, and their 
surprise at his piety and fervor, so uncommon at 
his age, and so consistent with the Scriptures, 
She acquainted me that the black woman said, 
my dear boy’ would not live long, he was al- 
ready God’s child.” He endeavored to iustruct 
his sisters, and I have often wept over the pre- 
cious aspirations of the Holy Spirit, from such 
young hearts. At this time he cou'd not read 
the Bible with ease, but it was almost continu- 
ally in his hands. He informed me of his wish 
to attend Friends’ meetings. I consented he 
should make the trial, and ever after he was a 
constant attender thereat. He now began to form 
an acquuintance with some of the members of the 
Society (his first attendance and preference was 
entirely independent of my personal intimacy 
with any of the members of the Society) and he 
became much attached to some of its ancient heads. 

Their week-day meetings were now an object of 
his desire; and I arranged for his dismission 
from school at the proper time. After attending 
those for worship, for some time, and wishing to 
sit in those for business, it was proposed and ac- 
ceded to by the members. I have noticed with 
surprise that my dear boy returned from these 
meetings (which sometimes lasted from 11 till 
3 or 4 o’clock,) without the least appearance of 
fatigue, disgust or hunger. The discipline of the 
Quaker Church was now a matter of deep inter- 
est to him. He wished to dress in their manner, 
and use their language; desiring me to excuse 
him from the usual forms of address which have 
obtained currency in the world. I acceded to 
to this, as well as all other of his wishes connect- 
ed with his profession ; believing I had no right 
to interfere in regulating a mind so manifestly 
taught by the Spirit of God. 

The dear boy requested me to say grace in my 
heart before meals ; mentioning his own wish and 
intention of giving the Lord thanks always, and 
desired I would prevail on his uncle and aunt to 
join us. His conversation was now pious and 
serious. He began the Bible, and read for some 
time every evening, intending to read it through. 

His sisters were baptized. I left him at lib- 
erty to make his choice ; he refused to join them, 
saying, he believed but in one baptism, that of 
the Spirit. Our town was very sickly in winter, 
and the many deaths made a deep impression on 
his mind. He often reqarked, solemnly, on the 
uncertainty of our existence, and the necessity 
fora due preparation for death. He was in the 
constant habit of drawing matter for the im- 
provement of the heart and life from many strik- 
ing, or, to him, interesting occurrences ; such as 
the one just mentioned ; the deliverance of his 
friends or neighbors from danger; the public 
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punishment of those who had transgressed the 
law, dwelling earnestly on the hope he felt, from 
the conduct and confession of one, that God 
would grant him repentance, and forgive his 
sins. ‘The great and essential doctrines of reli- 
gion were made plain to his understanding, and he 
could give as good a reason for the hope within 
him, as most of those who had twice his years ; 
adhering uniformly to the faith he had embraced, 
and zealously defending the Quaker practice and 
belief; expressing his hope and expectation of 
being one day a preacher among them himself. 
Almost every Sabbath it was his custom to take 
his sisters up stairs, place chairs in order, and 
hold a meeting; he was much delighted if he 
could prevail on them to sit still ; he would some- 
times preach and pray, and then dismiss them in 
the manner of Friends. It gave him great satis- 
faction to be able to induce his young acquaint- 
ances to attend meeting with him. In this he 
often succeeded ; and after the assembly sepa- 
rated, he occasionally preached to them himself. 

I wished the morsing and evening prayers of 
my dear son to be his own in thought and ex- 
pression. His manner was devout, and his mat- 
ter that of a mind more exercised regarding the 
state of the soul after death, and the spirituality 
and the glory of our heavenly Father’s exist- 
ence, than most would have belicved possible in 
one so young. I had often been told that ‘‘ Samuel 
could nofflive long; that he was not fit for this 
world.” A good old lady, my aunt, to whom he 
was much attached, said, “‘ I must dedicate him, 
a second Samuel, to God, from his birth.” And 
now in the midst of all our hopes, spiritual and 
temporal, forsurelya child could scarcely promise 
more, God saw fit to remove him from us and to 
take him to himself. How heavy the blow! How 
irreparable the loss! none can understand but 
those who have suffered. 

I had fondly anticipated a youth, not of levity, 
folly, and transgression, but full of peace and 
piety ; which instead of trying our hearts by its 
wanderings, should edify by its purity. I had 
looked forward to the time, and many of those 
who knew him indulged the same hope, of his 
being a teacher anda pillar in the church of our 
blessed Lord. 

This hope I would not have exchanged to have 
encircled his brow with the first earthly diadem. 

He was now nine years old. Eight days of 
sickness and anguish severed him from our arms 
forever. 

Now I know something of the cross of Christ 
Jesus ; that cross which crucifies me to the world 
and the world to me, and in the destruction of 
this our fondest earthly hope, regarding this our 
first-born and only son, I realized the,gray in 
which I was led to follow a Saviour, who, for my 
sake, “ became a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” CELIA CLARKE. 

Greenwich, (R. 1.) 
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Extracts from a letter dated Jericho, 9th mo. 
27th, 1824. 


My peAR Frienp,—Thy very acceptable 
letter of the 29th ultimo came duly to hand. 

As to my asserting that I believed the Serip- 
tures were held in too high estimation by the pro- 
fessors of Christianity in general, I readily admit, 
as [ have asserted it in my public communications 
for more than forty years, but, generally, in op- 
position to those that held them to be the only 
rule of faith and practice; and my views have 
always been in accordance with our primitive 
Friends on this point. And at divers times, 
when in conversation with hireling teachers (and 
at other times), I have given it as my opinion, 
that so long as they held the Scriptures to be the 
only rule of faith and practice,and by which they 
justify wars, hireling ministry, predestination, 
and what they call the ordinances, viz: water 
baptism and the passover supper, mere relicts of 
the Jewish law, so long the Scriptures did such 
more harm than good, but that the fault was not 
in the Scriptures, but in their literal and carnal 
interpretation of them—and that would always 
be the case until they came to the Spirit that 
gave them forth, as no other power could break 
the seal and open them rightly tous. Hence i 
have observed, in my public communications, and 
in conversation with the mewbers of different 
denominations, and others, who held that the 
Scriptures are the primary and only rule of faith 
and practice—that, according to the true analogy 
of reasoning, “that for which a thing is such, 
the thing itself is more such’’—as the Spirit was 
before the Scriptures, and above them, and with- 
out the Spirit they could not have been written 
or known. And with this simple but conclusive 
argument, I have convinced divers of the sound- 
ness of our doctrine in this respect—that not the 
Scriptures but the Spirit of Truth, which Jesus 
commanded his disciples to wait for, as their only 
rule, that would teach them all things, and guide 
them into all truth, is the primary and only rule 
of faith and practice, and is the only means by 
which our salvation is effected. 

Iadwit that I did assert, and have long done 
it, that we cannot believe what we do not under- 
‘stand. This the Scripture affirms, Deut. xxix., 
29—“The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God, but the things that are revealed belong 
unto us and our children forever, that we may do 
all the words of this law’—and all that is not 
revealed is to us the same as a nonentity, and 
will forever remain so, until itis revealed ; and that 
which is revealed enables us, agreeably to the 
apostle’s exhortation, to give a reason of the hope 
that is in us, to honest enquirers. I also assert, 
that we ought to bring all doctrines, whether 
written or verbal, tothe test of the Spirit of Truth 
in our own minds, as the only sure director, re- 
lative to the things of God; otherwise, why is a 
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manifestation of the Spirit given to every man, 
if it is not to profit by; and, if the Scriptures are 
above the Spirit, and a more certain test of doc- 
trines, why is the Spirit given, seeing it is useless? 
But this doctrine, that the Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith and practice, is a fundamental error, 
and is manifested to be so by the Scriptures them- 
selves, and also by our primitive Friends’ writ- 
ings. 

It is my belief, that we come. into the world in 
the same state of innocence, and endowed with the 
same propensities and desires that our first par- 
ents were, in their primeval state ; and this Jesus 
Christ has established, and must be conclusive in 
the minds of all true believers ; when he took a 
little child in his arms and blessed him, and said 
to them around him, that except they were con- 
verted, and became as that little child, they should 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. Of 
course, all the desires and propensities of that 
little child, and of our first parents in their pri- 
meval state, must have been good, as they were 
all the endowments of their Creator, and given 
to them fora special and useful purpose. But 
itis the improper and unlawful indulgence of them 
that is evil. 

I readily acknowledge, I have not been able to 
eee or understand, how the cruel persecution and 
cfucifixion of Jesus Christ by the wicked and 
hard hearted Jews should expiate my sins; and 
I never have known any thing to effect that for 
me, but the grace of God, that taught me, agree- 
ably to the apostle’s doctrine, to deny all ungodli- 
ness and the world’s lusts and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world ; and 
as I have faithfully abode under its teachings, 
in full obedience thereto, I have been brought 
to believe that my sins were forgiven, and I per- 
mitted to sit under the Lord’s teaching, as saith 
the prophet: “that the children of the Lord are 
all taught of the Lord, and in righteousness they 
are established, and great is the peace of his chil- 
dren.” And so long as I feel this peace, there 
is nothing in this world that makes me afraid, as 
it respects my eternal condition. But if any of 
my friends have received any known benefit from | 
any outward sacrifice, I do not envy them their 
privilege. But, surely, they would not be willing 
that I should acknowledge asa truth, that which | 
I have no kind of knowledge of. Iam willing 
to admit, that Divine Mercy is no doubt watch- 
ing over his rational creation for their good, and 
may secretly work at times for their preservation ; 
but if, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, he 
sees meet to hide it from us, as most consistent 
with his wisdom and our good, let us have a care 
that we do not, in the pride of our hearts, under- 
take to pry into his secret counsels, lest we offend ; 
but be content with what he is pleased to reveal 
to us, let it be more or less, and, especiully, if he 
is pleased to speak peace to our minds. And 
when he graciously condescends to do this, we 
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shall know it to be a peace that the world can- 
not give, with all its enjoyments, neither take 
away, with all its frowns. 

I shall now draw to a close, and, with the 
salutation of gospel love, I subscribe myself th 
affectionate and sympathizing friend and brother. 

Exias Hicks. 


RICHARD WATSON ON CREEDS. 


The following extracts are taken from the life 
of Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff, and con- 
tain his opinion on subjects much agitated ; it 
would be well if some of the highly professing 
orthodox of every persuasion would pattern after 
his liberal principles. His opinion of catechisms 
is as follows : 

“What are the catechisms of the Romish 
church, of the English church, of the Scotch 
church, and of all other churches, but a set of 
propositions which men of different capacities, 
educations, and prejudices, have fabricated (some- 
times on the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that 
of ignorance, interest, or hypocrisy) from the 
divine materials furnished by the Bible? And 
can any man of enlarged charity believe, that 
his salvation will ultimately depend on a con- 
currence in opinion with any of these niceties, 
which the several sects of Christians have assum- 
ed as essentially necessary for a Christian man’s 
belief? Oh no! Christianity is nota specu- 
lative business. One good act performed from a 
principle of obedience to the declared [manifest- 
ed] will of God, will be of more service to every 
individual, than all the speculative theology of St. 
Augustin, or Anastasius Frelinghansen.” 

The following are his liberal and pertinent 
views of creeds : 

“ T certainly dislike the imposition of all creeds 
formed by human authority; though I do not 
dislike them, as useful summaries of what their 
compilers believe to be true, either in natural or 
revealed religion. 

As to natural religion, the creeds of the most 
distinguished philos6phers, from Platoand Cicero 
to Leibnitz and Clark, are extremely various, 
with respect to the origin of things—the exist- 
ence and attributes, natural and moral, of the 
Supreme Being—the natural mortality or immor- 
tality of the human soul—the liberty and neces- 
sity of human actions—the principle of virtue, 
and othef*important points. 

And as to revealed religion, though all its 
doctrines are expressed in one book, yet such a 
diversity of interpretations has been given to the 
same passages of Scripture, that not only indivi- 
dualsybut whole churches, have formed to them- 
elven creeds, and introduced them into 
their s of worship. The Greek church ad- 
mits not into its ritual either the Apostle’s creed, 
or the Athanasian, but merely the Nicene. The 


| Episcopal church in America admits the Nicene 
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and the Apostle’s creed, but rejects the Athana- 
sian. The church of Kngland admits the whole 
three into its liturgy; and some of the foreign 
Protestant churches admit none but the Apos- 
tle’s. These and other creeds which might be 
mentioned, are all of human fabrication ; they 
oblige conscience, as far as they are conformable 
to Scripture, and of that conformity every man 
must judge for himself. This liberty of private 
judgment is recognized by our church (notwith- 
standing subscription to the thirty-nine articles) 
when, in the service for the ordering of priests, it 
proposes this question :—‘ Are you determined, 
out of the said Scriptures, to instruct the people 
committed to your charge, and to teach them 
nothing, as required of necessity to eternal sal- 
vation, but that which you shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved by the Scrip- 
tures ?”” 

The Bishop of Landaff’s definition of ortho- 
doxy : 
“ What is this thing called orthodoxy, which 
mars the fortunes of honest men, misleads the 
judgment of princes, and occasionally endangers 
the stability of thrones? In the true meaning 
of the term, it is a sacred thing, to which every 
denomination of Christians lays an arrogant and 
exclusive claim; but to which no man, no as- 
sembly of men, since the apostolic age, can prove 
a title. Tet frequently amongst individuals of 
the same sédt nothing better than self-sufficiency 
of opinion, and pharisaical pride, by which each 
man esteems himself more righteous than his 
neighbors. It may perhaps be useful in cement- 
ing what is called the alliance between church 
and‘state; but if such an alliance obstructs can- 
did discussions, if it invades the right of private 
judgment, if it generates bigotry in churchmen, 
or intolerance in statesmen, it not only becomes 
inconsistent with the general principles of Pro- 
testantism, but it impedes the progress of the 
kingdom of Christ, which we all know is not of 
this world.” 
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Joseph Wyeth in his answer to the “Snake 
in the Grass,” in treating of that Divine Light, 
“a manifestation of which is given to every man 
to profit withal,” says:—‘ This, in short, is 
the substance of what hath been declared by us, 
concerning this Divine Light, Christ in men, 
and which is not more than is witnessed of it in 
the Holy Scriptures, in the words of which our 
Friends have frequently given their belief in 
this, as in other articles; and that with good 
reason, for the Spirit of God in his church in 
this age, can well agree with the language of the 
same Spirit, in, and to the churches in the former 
ages. And here I may fitly observe, that too 
nice expressing and minute particularising of 
articles of faith, has been frequently one ground 
of heresy and schism, and occasioned great dis- 
turbance in the world : and it is no wonder, when 
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men forsake that teaching grace which brings 
salvation, they should set up that earthly wis- 
dom,* which in matters of faith, breeds con- 
fusion.” 


EXTRACT. 


The observance of the secret admonition of the 
heart, is an effectual means to cleanse and sanc- 
tify us ; and the more it is attended to, the more 
it will be conversant with our souls, for our in- 
struction. In the midst of difficulties, it will be 
our counsellor; in the midst of troubles it will 
be our light and our comforter. 

It is impossible for us to enjoy the influence 
of this good Spirit, till we are deeply sensible 
of our own emptiness sud nothingness, and our 
minds are thereby brought down and laid in the 
dust. The spirit of Christ is indeed a humbling 
spirit; the more we have of it, the more we shall 
be humbled: and it is a sign that cither we have 
it not, or that it is yet overpowered by our cor- 
ruptions, if our heart be still haughty. 

Attend, therefore, to the secret persuasions 
and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware 
of quenching or grieving. This wind that blows 
where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may never 
breathe upon us again, but leave us to be har- 
dened in our sins. If observed and obeyed, itim 
will, on all occasions, be our monitor and direc- 
tor. When we go out, it will lead us; when 
we sleep, it will keep us; and when we awake, 
it will talk with us.” 


WAR. 


“Who has ever told the evils and the curses 
and the crimes of war? Who can describe the 
horrors of the carnage of battle? Who can 
portray the fiendish passions which reign there ? 

; Who can tell the amount of the treasures wasted, 
; and of the blood that has flowed, and of the tears 
that have been shed over the slain? Who can 
register the crimes which war has originated 
and sustained? If there is any thing, in which 
earth, more than in any other, resembles hell, it 
is in its wars. And who, with the heart of a 
man,—of a lover of human happiness—of a hater 
of carnage and crime—can look but with pity, 
or repress his contempt in looking on all the 
trappings of war ; the tinsel, thenodding plumes, 
even the animating music designed to cover over 
the reality of the contemplated murder of fathers 
and husbands and sons.” A. B. 


The above holds up a picture of the horrors 


* Mark the concurrence in opinion between Richard 


Watson and Joseph Wyeth respecting creeds. The 
former considers them all of human fabrication; and 
the latter as being set up under the influence of earth- 
ly wisdom, and the occasion of much disturbance in 
the world. The words “human fabrication,” and 
“earthly wisdom,” as they are used by their re- 
spective authors, may be considered as synonymous 
terms. 
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of war, penned by one, who, I presume, would 
stand on the defensive if attacked, who perhaps 
has seen no further. May we, members of the 
Society of Friends, who profess to have seen in- 
to the beauties of a non-resistant life, examine 
how far our conduct is in advance of the feeling 
depicted in the few last lines, when “ looking on 
all the trappings of war.” Are there not among 
us, Many Sccupying the responsible situation of 
parents, who are found, at the sound of martial 
music, throwing aside their various employments 
and eagerly calling upon the children to come 
and see and hear? Ah! there is on such oc- 
casions often a seed sown, which in after life 
will spring up, and bear fruit bitter to the taste 
of the parent. 


“The London Times calls attention to the re- 
port that 237 tons of bones have been imported 
from Sebastopol, and asks if they are the bones 
of men and animals commingled, and now ex- 
ported by Russia, and imported by English 
speculators, to manure our fields.” J. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1860. 





Friends who have subscription papers for Dr, 
Ezra Michener’s “ Retrospect of Quakerism,” 
will please return them immediately to the 
publisher, T. Ellwood Zell, No. 439 Market 
Street, Phil.delphia. Some of the supscription 
papers have not been returned, and it is important 
that the names of all subscribers should be fur- 
nished immediately, as the work is now in press- 





Diep, In Bendersville, Adams county, Pa., on the 
Tth of First month, 1860, Jostan Penrose, aged 69 
years, 9 months and 10 days. A member of Monallen 
Monthly Meeting, Adams county, Pa. 





, Suddenly, after a short but severe illness, of 
disease of the heart, on the 18th ult., at West Branch, 
Clearfield county, Pa., Jeremian C. Moore, in the 
28th year of his age. 


——, On the 23d of Eleventh month, 1859, Beunan 
JaNNEY, in the 76th year ofherage. A valuable mem- 
ber of society, and an Elder of Fairfax Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Loudoun county, Va. 





, In Worcester, Mass., First month, 16th, 1860, 
Divan Rogers, aged 78 years. 

Dinah Rogers was born in Easton, N. Y., First mo. 
5th, 1782. In 1798 she married Aaron Rogers, of 
Danby, Vermont, at which place she resided until 
Eighth month, 1858, when she removed with her hus- 
band to Worcester, Mass., to live with theirson. For 
sixty-two years she has been a member of Danby 
Monthly Meeting, foremost in the rank of true and de- 
voted spirits, and for many years an Elder, universally 
esteemed and respected, and particularly so by the 
young. It would be difficult to find one who has sus- 
tained with more dignity and propriety all the relations 
of social life; a true wife, a loving and devoted 


mother, a kind and sympathizing friend, and especially 
the friead and counsellor of the poor and suffering. 

She was widely known and loved, and many who 
will read this brief tribute to her memory will sympa. 
thize with her widowed husband, who has walked 
hand in hand with her for sixty-two years, and who 
now seems peacefully waiting to join her in the land 
of the blest. Her remains were brought to this place 
for interment, and perhaps the best testimony to the 
purity and benevolence of her life might be found in 
the numbers of the poorer class who crowded around 
the open coffin, returning again and again to look 
once more upon the countenance of one who had been 
to them a true friend. 

Danby, Vermont. 


Diep, At Coleraine, Belmont county, Obio, on the 
5th of Eleventh month, 1859, Frances D. Fox, in the 
49th year of his age. An exemplary member of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting. 


——, On Third-day morning, the 24th inst., Sarum 
Manor, daughter of Charles H. and Hannah S. Marot, 
aged 17 months and 20 days. 


——, On the morning of the 22d inst., Carmanine 
Moorg, widow of the late Dr. John Moore, in the 79th 
year of her age. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE AFRICAN COLONIES. 


We believe the reading public are not gener- 
ally aware that the merit of making the first sug- 
gestion for colonizing Africa, as the only effect- 
ual means of putting an end to the Slave Trade, 
is due to the members of the New Church, or as 
they are commonly called, the Swedenborgians. 
On this account we are induced to present to 
the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, two ex- 
tracts published in the New Jerusalem Messen- 
ger, which are taken from a MS. history of the 
New Church, written by John Hough James, of 
Urbana, Ohio; a work, which, from its charac- 
ter, we should be glad to find published, and ac- 
cessible to all who take an interest in the records 
of the various Christian sects. 

The recent discoveries of Livingston and oth- 
er travellers, of a people in a comparatively civ- 
ilized condition in Central Africa, must lead us 
to regard the revelations made by Baron Swe- 
denborg as approaching at least to a commence- 
ment of their fulfilment. He saw, as in the fu- 
ture, commercial relations existing between the 
people on the coast of Africa, and the nearly 
civilized residents of the interior of that vast 
country. In his “Continuation of the Last 
Judgment,” Swedenborg uses the following lan- 
guage : 

“Such being the character of the Africans 
even in the world, there is at the present day, 
(1757,) a revelation among them, which com- 
mencing in the centre of their continent is com- 
municated around, but does not reach their coasts. 
They acknowledye our Lord as the God of heaven 
and earth, and laugh at the monks in those parts 
they visit, and at the Christians who talk of a 
threefold Divinity, and of salvation by mere 
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thinking, saying that there is ne man who wor- | British Government as the place for the resi- 
ships at all, who does not live according to his | dence of the fugitive slaves who had escaped 
religion, and that whosoever does not, mast | from the Americans, and taken refuge with the 
become stupid and wicked, because in such case | British during the Revolutionary War. ‘Twelve 
he receives nothing from heaven. Ingenious | hundred of these were then transported thither.” 
wickedness, too, they call stupidity, because there | We here have thus placed before us, the first 
is not life, but death in it. I have heard the | movement made toward the establishment of 
angels rejoicing over this revelation, because, by | Sierra Leone. Since that day, our own country- 
means of it, a communication is opened for them | men have also given encouragement to the foun- 
with the human rational, hitherto closed up, by | dation of colonies in Africa, perhaps not so much 
the blind which has been drawn over the things | from a wish to suppress that horrible traffic in 
of faith.” | human beings, which was the principal object 

This disclosure of the remarkable reformer, | desired by the members of the New Church, but 
caused a number of the converts to his faith to | as furnishing a place of abode for the liberated 
assemble twenty two years after its promulgation, | negroes. Whatever may have been the designs 
that is to say, in the year 1779, at Norkjoping, | of the originators of the scheme, Christian Col- 
in Sweden, and their proceedings are thus ably | onies, if we may be allowed to grant them so dis- 
described in the MS. history before referred to. | tinguished a name, have been commenced on 

“The principal business of the Conference at | those once benighted shores, and appear to be in 
Norkjoping, was to consult upon and devise the | prosperous circumstances. Their exports exceed 
most practicable means of forming an association, | the exports of the United States at the time of 
whose wishes and endeavors might center in one the Veclaration of Independence, and their people 
object, that of forming a settlement among those | have evinced a capacity for self-government, and 
nations, where a certain prospect seemed to open | a desire for better education, which must be 
of establishing peaceably, and without opposition, | gratifying to every thoughtful philanthropist. 
their new system, which might serve as a basis , So promising, in fact, is the present aspect of the 
fora new and free community. Charles Berus ' affuirs of the inhabitants of those distant settle- 
Wadstrom was present at the meeting, and he! ments, we cannot escape from a well-grounded 
states, in his letters to the New Jerusalem Mag- | hope, that if these emigrants and their descend- 
azine of 1790, that ‘the more this subject came ants do not suffer from the indolence which is so 
to be considered, the more these gentlemen were | often found to be amongst the besetments of the 
persuaded, that the coasts of Africa would scarce- nations living in warm climates, and if they con- 
ly admit of being peopled by a body of true and tinue to preserve around them the strengthening 
sincere Christians, unless the slave trade, so influences of civilization, so far as to prevent a 
firmly rooted, and the only object of commerce relapse into barbarism, that men may be nour- 
in those fruitful regions, could he abolished.’ ished up there capable of becoming the compet- 
Before the memorable meeting was dissolved, ' itors of any civilized people of the earth, in all 
every one present expressed his warmest and his worthy objects. Such men would present ex- 
most cordial assurance, to labor, each in his par- amples worthy of imitation to their barbarous 
ticular station, and unceasingly to exert his ut-! neighbors, who being gradually stimulated to 
most abilities, in concerting and in carrying into better pursuits than those which, unhappily, at 
execution a plan not only for the abolition of the present occupy them, would in time be led to 
slave trade, but for the general civilization, | look upon the slave trade with the abhorrence 
founded on true Christian principles, of those , which ought to find a place in the breasts of all 
uncultivated and hitherto abused nations.” rational creatures. Let us therefore be encour- 

“Soon afterwards, a zealous and well-informed | aged to anticipate that the emigraticn to the 
Swedish traveller, U. Nordenskjold, published a coasts of Africa may continue and increase, and 
plan for colonizing on the coast of Africa, in| thereby hasten the appearance of the glorious 
which he designated Sierra Leone as the proper | day when we may say in the prophetic langusee 
site for a colony; and by his influence and ac- | of the inspired Psalmist, “ Ethiopia shall-Soon 
tivity at the court of Sweden, his Swedish Ma- | stretch out her hands unto God.” Then, and 


jesty was induced to grant permission to emigrate | not until then, will the African slave trade with 
thither with forty families. This was several all its attendant enormous evils be brought to a 
years before the society for the abolition of the | conclusion. T. 
slave trade was formed in London. Baltimore, 1st mo., 1860. 

“In 1787, Mr. Wadstrom, with Dr. Sparrman —- 
and Chevalier Captain Arrhenius, proceeded on A FABLE. 
a voyage to the coast of Africa, intending to pen-| A young man once picked up a sovereign lying 


etrate to the interior, which, however, they were |in the road. Ever afterwards, as he walked 


unable to achieve. Dr. Sparrman and Mr. Nor- | along, he kept his eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
denskjold afterward founded a congregation at | ground, in hopes of finding another. And in the 
Sierra Leone, and in 1792 it was selected by the | course of a long life he did pick up at different 
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chasm §f less they want them. If, on visiting the dwell- 
‘ake out ff ing of a man of slender means, I find the reason 
rock ag fj why he has cheap carpets and very plain fur- 
it will §[ viture to be that he may purchase books, he 
ight of § rises at once in my esteem. Books are not made 
ot have §j for furniture, but there is nothing else that 
ism—it ff s0 beautifully furnishes a house. The plainest 
ht; or § row of books that cloth or paper ever covered, 
cling in J is more significant of refinement than the most 
m, and ff elaborately carved etagere or side-board. 
beneath Give me a house furnished with books rather 
nd that fj than furniture! Both, if you can, but books at 
not the any rate! To spend several days at a friend’s 
- You fi house, and hunger for something to read, while 
ove the J you are treading on costly carpets, and sitting 
) Waters ff upon luxurious chairs, and sleeping upon down, 
sh as a ff isas if one were bribing your body for the sake 
e ofthe ff of cheating your mind. 
will see. ff Is it not pitiable to see a man growing rich 
as near fj and beginning to augment the comforts of home, 
ched by Mand lavishing money on ostentatious upholstery, 
struck J upon the table, upon everything but what the 
resence ff soul needs ? 
nbow of § We know of many and manya rich man’s 
: foot of house, where it would not be safe to ask for the 
commonest English classics. A few garish an- 
nuals on the table, a few pictorial monstrosities, 
together with the stock of religious books of his 
“persuasion,” and that is all! No range of 
; poets, no essayists, no selection of historians, 
> things Bno travels or biographies, no select fictions or 
erhaps, Mi curious legendary lore ; but then the walls have 
avelling Mf paper which cost three dollars a roll, and the 
Searee, Bi foors have carpets that cost four dollars a yard ! 
settler $ § Books are the windows through which the soul 
it was Blooks out. A house without books is like a 
e expe- Broom without windows. No man has a right to 
put up. B bring up his children without surrounding them 
f there Bwith books, if he has the means to buy them. 
wers 10 Bltisa wrong to his family. He cheats them! 
lace.— Bi Children learn to read by being in the presence 
r rough Hof books. The love of knowledge comes with 
window reading, and grows upon it. And the love of 
at some knowledge, in a young mind, is almost a war- 
rom the Brant against the inferior excitement of passions 
as some Band vices. 
- Ina} Let us pity those poor rich men who live bar- 
g for a Brenly in great, bookless houses! Let us con- 
ar flow- Bi gratulate the poor that in our day books are so 
strong; M cheap that a man may every year add a hundred 
and un- § volumes to his library for the price of what his 
of hare- B tobacco and his beer would cost him. Among 
k. We @ the earliest ambitions to be excited in clerks, 
rs came workmen, journeymen, and, indeed, among all 
id good B that are struggling up in life from nothing to 
something, is that of owning, and constantly 
in other adding to, a library of good books. A little 
h man’s § library, growing larger every year, is an honor- 
a good Bable part ofa young man’s history. It isa man’s 
ors, and Bduty to have books. A library is not a luxury, 
but one of the necessaries of life. 
ooks un- 





A good book is a thing as separate and dis- 
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goodness. 
heads never grow gray. All hinges but book- 
hinges at times grate. 


all the way from Smyrna. 
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tinct from all other creations, as a bird is from 
a flower, or a jewel from a stone. 
at once our masters and our servants. They have 
a silent independence, an unchanging voice, a 
calm declaration of truth, as they will. But they 
are unobtrusive. 
our leisure. They are never jealous if we ne- 
glect them, nor quarrelsome when we are 
familiar. 
hood, and in old age, with a vivacity that time 
never chills, and an instructiveness that repe 
tition never wearies. 
dren are the only reprints allowed. The same 
volume is never reproduced. But books come 
again, in successive editions, with the same life, 


Books are 


They wait for our moods and 


They wait upon us in youth, in man- 


Men grow old, and chil- 


the same disposition, the same offices of love and 
Their joints never stiffen. Their 


But the unoiled pages 
turn smoothly forever. 





CASHMERE GOATS. 


An importation of these valuable animals has 
been made by the Hon. W. H. Stiles, and after 


a tedious voyage has arrived safely at his place 
up the river, having been accompanied by a 


Greek, who is still with them as an attendant, 
This is the second 
importation of the pure breed of Cashmere goats 
ever made into this country ; the first having been 
made by Mr. Davis, who sold them to Mr. 
Richard Peters, of Atlanta, from which impor- 
tation all the crosses and half breeds in this 
country have sprung. Mr. Stiles has eight of 
them, and they are no less curious than valuable, 
something of the size and shape of our native 
breed. They differ widely in their hair, which 
grows so luxuriously as to give them the appear- 
ance of a sheep with an immense fleece on it. 
The experiment having been thoroughly tried as 
to their thriving in our climate, and resulting 
satisfactorily, there can be no doubt of the value 
they will be to our country. The uses to which 
the hair is put are numerous. Camlet and worst- 
ed goods and ladies’ fabrics, as challies, muslin 
de laines, gentlemen’s clothing for summer wear, 
hosiery, &c., promising a beauty, strength, dura- 
bility, luster and permanency of color far superior 
to. the wool of the sheep or the alpaca. 

These goats are found in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and have to be brought about a thousand 
miles before they reach a shipping port. They 
are not sheared like the sheep, but the fleece is 
pulled off twice every year. An ordinary fleece 
weighs between three and four pounds. The 
New York price is $8 50 per pound, making at 
least $51 a year for each goat, while there is no 
cost in:feeding them, for they are as frugal and 
hearty as the common goat. 

Their great value in this country is the splen- 
did cross with our common goat, the half-breed 
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being nearly as valuable every way as the full 
breed, and their remarkable fecundity soon re- 
pays a very heavy interest on the investment, 
while the expense of keeping them is a mere 
trifle, as they live on briars and foliage not touch- 
ed by other animals. There isa great demand 
for them, and the prices they bring are fabulous 
—one buck sold as high as $1,500, and one of 
Mr. Peters’s stock was sent to the [Ilinois State 
Fair exhibition, and so pleased the President 
that he offered the weight of the animal in silver 


in exchange for him.—Savannah Republican, 
Dec. 25. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“These are MY Jewels.”—Roman MATRON. 


Once I saw in mental vision, one entrusted with a gem, 

Wealth of India could not buy it for a monarch’s 
diadem, 

It was placed within a casket finely fitted for its care; 

Human art had never fashioned aught so beautiful 
and fair. 

She who had received the treasure, grateful seemed, 
and overjoyed ; 

But the outside of the casket soon her every thought 
employed. 

Though it needed but protection, watchful care from 
day to day, 

That the impress of the Maker never might be worn 
away, 

Yet she labored to adorn it ; for rich hues to deck it, 
sought ; 

Hung it round with fine embroidery which her busy 
fingers wrought. 

Toiling thus from morn till even, her meridian life was 
passed ; 

Age came on and found her lonely ; she had felt afflic- 
tion’s blast ; 

Humbled then, the gem once given, with athrong of 
memories came ; 

Ah! she thought, this precious treasure soon will 
bring me joy again. 

Trembling then she oped the casket, but no gem with- 


in it lay; 

Thieves, while she was idly busy, had conveyed it far 
away. 

Mother! wouldst thou ’scape the anguish of that smit- 
ten one? Oh! then 

Prize the casket, for this only, that it holds a vriceless 
gem. 

Often contemplate its value with a spirit raised in 
prayer! 


Suffer none to steal it from thee while thou ’rt busied 
here and there. 
Then when He who charged thee keep it, that no spot 
its lustre dim, 
Shall “make up” his precious jewels, thou mayest 
give it back to him. 
Philad. 1st mo. 1860. 





THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
The ivy ina dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew ; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon grating high, 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky ; 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 


Through all its fibres to the root; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 






It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its bome ; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 







Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 







It reached the beam, it thrilled, it curled, 

It blessed the warmth that cheers the world; 
It rose toward the dungeon bars ; 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 







It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy skylark sing ; 

It caught the breath of morns aud eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 







By rains and dews and sunshines fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread ; 

And in the day-beam waving free ; 

It grew into a steadfast tree. 







Upon that solitary place, 

Its verdure threw adorning grace ; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 







Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light! and climb ; 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 








HOW WATCHES ARE MADE. 


N. P. Willis, of the Home Journal, who re 
cently visited the watch factory of the America 
Watch Company, at Waltham, Mass., thus de 
scribes the modus operandi of watchmaking w 
carried on at that extensive establishmemt, by 
machinery :— 

The Watch-Factory is of brick, two stories in 
height, and enclosing a quadrangular court ; and, 
along the closely-placed inner and outer windows 
stand the work-benches at which are seated the 
successions of operatives—each of the one hur 
dred and twenty parts of the watch requiring 
separate manufacture, and adjustment. What 
impressed me particularly, as | walked through 
these long galleries of seated and patient arti 
ficers, was the exceeding delicacy and minutenes 
of it all—the inevitable machinery accomplish 
ing, with such powerful exactness, the almost in- 
evitable wonders of transformation and construe. 
tion, and human aid seeming only needed to sup 
ply the material and measure the work, with® 
movements of hand scarcely perceptible. The 
successions of minute instruments were like long 
ranges of little fairies, each weaving its eobweb 
miracles, under a careful sentinel’s superintend 
ing eye. It is the novelty of the Waltham 
Factory that this is so—machinery doing the 
hundred little dexterities which have hitherto 
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heen done only by the variable hands workmen. | building, it is one of much historical interest. 
With the machinery once regulated, therefore, |The celebrated GeorGaE Fox, the founder of the 
sy number of watches of the same size and pat- | Society of Friends, has lodged within the walls 
tern are made with invariable exactness—all | of this house, which was the place for the Year- 
qually sure to keep time, whereas, formerly, each | ly Meeting for the whole body of Friends in the 
yatch was only a probability by itself. province of New York, previous to 1690. On 

The minuteness of very essential parts of the | the opposite side of the street from the house are 
yatch astonishes the visitor. A small heap of | seen two ancient oaks, under which Fox preached, 
grains was shown to us, looking like iron filings, | when in this country, in 1672. Although differ- 
or grains of pepper from a pepper castor—ap-| ing in some of his tenets from the majority of 
parently the mere dust of the machine whick | those professing the Christian name, GEORGE Fox 
turned them out—and these, when examined | had the martyr spirit within, and had he been 
vith a microscope, were seen to be perfect screws, | called to the trial, would, doubtless, have sealed 
each to be driven to its proper place with a screw | his testimony with his blood. His sufferings in 
driver. Itis one of the Waltham statistics, which | the cause of religious freedom entitle him to the 
is worth remembering, that “a single pound of} gratitude of mankind. Men of his stamp are the 
steel costing but fifty cents, is thus manufactured | true patriots and genuine nobility of the human 
into one hundred thousand screws which are worth | race.— Historical Collections of New York. 
eeven hundred dollars.”, 

The poetic part of a watch, of course, is what 
the truth in a woman’s heart has been so often HINTS ABOUT AVOIDING FIRES. 
compared to—the jewel upon which all its move- 
ments are pivoted and which knows no wearing 
away or variation—and to see these precious 
trath jewels and their adiustment was one of my 
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Very many large fires, as well as many severe 

| burns, may be avoided by understanding that air 
is necessary to produce combustion, and that the 

, . ae SECES , ) exclusion of air is as effectual as an application 
main points of curiosity. The aid of the micros-} of water. Indeed in extinguishing fire, water 
cope was again to be called in, to see these—the chiefly acts by shutting out air, and any other 
precious stones, as we first saw them in the glass | means of shutting out the airis just as effectual. 
phial, resembling grains of brilliant sand. They | We have shown this frequently in lectures on 
arerubies, sapphires or chrysolites, inferior only | heat, by pouring upon the table a quantity of 
to the diamond in hardness, and to be drilled by | spirits of turpentine, alcohol, or ether, and when 
the diamond’s point into pivoted reliances. The |set on fire so as to produce a large flame, we 
process is thus described in the article to which have instantly extinguished it, by quickly spread- 
lam indebted for my statistics :-— ing over ita silk handkerchief or piece of pa- 
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“The jewels are first drilled with a diamond, 
and then opened out with diamond dust, of a 
voft hair-like iron wire, their perforations having 


certain microscopic 


difference. In like manner 


the pivots of steel that are to run in these jewels, 
without wearing out in the least, must be ex- 


quisitely polished. 
is slightly reduced. 


By this operation their size 
The jewels and pivots, af- 


ter being thus finished, are classified by means of 
agauge, so delicately graduated as to detect a 
difference of the ten thousandth part of an inch. 
The jewels are classified by means of the pivots, 
the jewels and pivots of the same number fitting 
each other exactly. The sizes of the several 
pivots and jewels in each watch are carefully re- 


corded under its number, so that if any one of 


either should fail in any part of the world, by 
sending the number of the watch to Waltham, 
the part desired may be readily aud cheaply re- 
placed with unerring certainty.” 





THE BROWNE MANSION HOUSE. 


This mansion is situated about half a mile east 
of Flushing. It is believed to be the oldest 


house now standing on Long Island, having been 
erected in 1661, by Joun Browne of the So- 


ciety of Friends. 


Besides the antiquity of the 


per, which for the instant shuts out the air. 

A week or two since a young lady in Danbury, 
Ct., upset a camphene lamp, the contents of which 
spread over her dress and enveloped her in 
flames, but she seized a blanket from a bed, and 
immediately wrapped it closely around her, and 
thus smothered the fire, shut out the air, and 
escaped without injury. Five years since we 
were transferring from one vessel to another, two 
gallons of mixed sulphuric ether and chloroform 
—both very inflammable substances, which burn 
with a great flame—when a person in the room 
carelessly brought a hahbok eae near, and set 
the whole on fire. We instantly snatched a 
table-spread from a table near by, and with this 
entirely covered the flame and extinguished it. 
We sacrificed the dishes and food upon the table, 
but saved the house, perhaps the block of build- 
ings, and perhaps our lives as a moment’s, delay 
would have enveloped the whole room in flames. 

Two years since, a servant girl, contrary to oft- 
repeated and positive directions, undertoook to 
fill a fluid lamp while burning, and, as was cer- 
tain to be the case, the can of liquid took fire, 
(not “exploded,”) and was dropped upon the 
floor, seiting her under garments on fire. She 
ran for the door, but anotherdomestic happened 
to catch hold of her outer clothes in such a way 
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as to draw them cloxely around her, and thus 


unwittingly smothered the flames, while a mem- 
ber of the family extinguished the burning lamp, 
can, and fluid upon the floor by spreading an 
ironing cloth over them. 

Some dozen years since, one of the boys on 
our farm was at work in the horse and carriage 
barn, before light one winter morning. When 
called to breakfast he left the lantern where it 
was knocked down by one of the horses, and a 
large mass of straw for bedding was set on fire. 
When discovered, the whole mass—four or five 
feet in diameter—was in a flame, that nearly 
reached to the hay hanging down from a mow 
above, containing several tons. In this case a 
horse blanket was at once thrown upon the cen- 
tre of the flame, and others quickly added, and 
the fire extinguished without damage, although 
large volumes of smoke poured forth from the 
door and other openings, and almost prevented 
any one from entering. 

We have known of instances of rooms being 
found on fire, where, by closing them up, the 
fire has been confined and kept in a smothered 
state, until sufficiznt help with abundance of wa- 
ter could be procured to at once extinguish the 
flamcs. In a great number of instances, exten- 
s:ve confiagrations could have been avoided, had 
the fire been kept where it originated till efficient 
aid had arrived. This could have been done by 
simply closing up the doors and windows, in- 
stead of throwing them all wide open as is usually 
the case. 

We have thus given a few instances and we 
might add many others, where seriousinjury has 
been averted by applying a simple preventive, 
that of shutting out the free access of air which 
is necessary to feed the flame. Let every person 
fix it in their minds, and in the minds of every 
member of their families, old and young, that 
other means than water may be used to smother 
fire. Do not teach this by precept only, for in 
the excitement ofa fire mere precepts will be for- 
gotten, but let a few experiments be made before 
the family, to illustrate the principle. 

For example, pour upon the hearth—or bet- 
ter, upon a flat stone or board out of doors—a 
quantity of alcohol, turpentine, burning fluid, 
oil, ether, or other inflammable substance, set it 
on fire, and then extinguish it by spreading a 
cloth quickly over it. Re-light it and extin- 
guish it with a newspaper, and repeat the expe- 
riment with a handkerchief, an apron, a dress, a 
cloak, a table-cloth, bed-quilt, &. It would be 
well to make the experiment with burning sha- 
vings, &e. The experiment may be varied by 
smearing an upright block, barrel or post with 
oil, alcohol or otherwise, and when on fire extin- 
guish it with a cloth or old garment. 





watered half an hour before. 
approaches, the moisture becomes more and more 
perceptible, every morning the ground is stiffer, 





gency. They are like drilling and manceuvering 
soldiers previous to a battle—American Agri. 
culturist. 





SUMMER SOURS. 


Physiological research has fully established 
the fact that acids promote the separation of the 
bile from the blood, which is then passed from 
the system, thus preventing fevers, the prevail. 
ingdiseasesof summer. All fevers are “bilious,” 
that is, the bile is in the blood. Whatever ig 
antagonistic to fever is “cooling.” It is a com. 
mon saying that fruits are “cooling,” and also 
berries of every description; it is because the 
acidity which they contain aids in separating the 
bile from the blood, that is, aids in purifying the 
blood. Hence the great yearning for greens and 
lettuce, and salads in the early spring, these 
being eaten with vinegar; hence also the taste 
for something sour, for lemonades, on an attack 
of fever. But this being the case, it is easy to 
see, that we nullify the good effects of fruits 
and berries in proportion as we eat them with 
sugar, or even sweet milk or cream. If we eat 
them in their natural state, fresh, ripe, per- 
fect, it is almost impossible to eat too many, 
or to eat enough to hurt us, especially if 
we eat them alone, not taking any liquid with 
them whatever. Hence also is buttermilk or 
even common sour milk promotive of health in 
summer time. Sweet milk tends to biliousness 
in sedentary people, sour milk is antagonistic. 
The Greeks and Turks are passionately fond of 
sour milk. The shepherds use rennet, and the 
milk-dealers alum to make it sour the sooner. 
Buttermilk acts like watermelons on the system. 

Hall's Journal of Health. 





PUTTING DOWN THE DUST CHEMICALLY. 


A curious experiment is now being tried at 
Lyons, for laying the dust in public promenades; 
and has so far been attended with success. A 
chemist of that city having accidentally spilt 
some hydrochloric acid ona terrace, found that it 
hardened the spot on which it had fallen, and 
maintained it in a state of permanent moisture. 
This led him to think that by watering the streets 
with this acid the dust on large Macadamised 
roads might be laid, or rather prevented from 
rising. Experiments were first made; the suc- 
cess was complete, and has proved durable. 
During the hottest part of the day, the ground, 
although dry and gravelly, has the appearance 
of being as content and damp as if it had been 
But as evening 


Some simple experiments like these are always and more comfortable to walk on. This may be 


interesting ; they develope thought, and prepare ‘easily accounted for; the acid decomposing the 
one for acting coolly and effectually in an emer- | gravel or stone, from one or several deliquescent 
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salts, which therefore attract the moisture of the 
sir. The question as to whether roads thus water- 
ed are likely to last so longas they ought, can only 
be decided by time.— Galignant. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


EvropzaN News—Tue ConeGress.—A Paris des- 
patch says that it was becoming every day more 
doubtful whether the Congress would assemble, and 
the Paris correspondent of the London Times says that 
there were many indications that the chances of the 
Congress meeting were of the most shadowy kind. 


The French journal, the Opinione Nationale, which 
was supposed to speak with some authority, says it be- 
lieves that if Italy decided for the annexation of the 
north and centre of the Italian peninsula, England 
would gladly accept of the combination, whilst France 
would accept it with still greater eagerness, on condi- 
tion that Savoy and Nice should be restored to her. 
The Opinione does not anticipate that the Cabinet of 
Turin would object, and after arguing that neither 
Austria, Russia or Prussia has the power, right, or 
will, to interfere, says that it is assured that this com- 
bination is seriously entertained by the Governments 
of London and Paris. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times says that a 
company, consisting of eight or ten principal ship- 
owners at Marseilles, just established, under the name 
of U. M. Sicard & Co., had purchased from the com- 
pany of the Maratime Canal of Nicaragua the lands 
dependent on the canal, which form a part of a con- 
cession which the canal company had obtained, and 
Sicard & Co. propose to turn to account the metallic 
deposits the lands contain, to cut down timber, and to 
establish European colonies. They had already sent 
to Nicaragua from Marseilles two vessels with one 
hundred and thirty persons, consisting of engineers, 
chemists, and workmen of different trades. It was 
also said that the company had besides engaged a 
number of railway laborers to execute a railroad on 


the Isthmus of Rivas, which separates Lake Nicaragua 
from the Pacific. 


“The Cunard steamer Africa,” says the London 
Times, ‘‘on her last passage brought from New York, 
en route for Italy, 82,000 ounces of silk worms col- 


lected in China, whence they were shipped by steamer: 


toSan Francisco The affair has been a private mer- 
cantile speculation, and is said to have been very 


profitable, the worms selling in Italy for 20f. per 
ounce.” 


Iraty.—The aspect the Italian question has assumed 
caused much rejoicing at Venice and Milan. 

The news of Count Walewski’s resignation had pro- 
duced a very painful impression on the Pope. He 
called together the principal members of the Sacred 
College, and declared to them that he would never fail 
in the mission which God had entrusted him with, but 
that, like his predecessor, Pius VII, he would suffer 
exile, and even martyrdom, before he would do so. 

Cuina.—The treaty between the United States and 
China had been put in force. 

A submarine cable had been successfully laid down 
between Singapore and Batavia. ’ 


Proressor Espy.—James P. Espy, usually denomi- 
nated “Thv Storm King,” died at Cincinnati on the 
26th inst. 

Some years ago he was a schoclmaster in this 
city. About that time he began to give gratui- 
tous lectures before the Franklin Institute, of which 
he was an active member, on the “ Z'heory of Storms.” 
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A few, and a very few, of those who heard the lectures, 
or who heard of them, believed his theory. For many 
years it was only the theme of ridicule through the 
country, by editors and legislators, and even men of 
science. At length, after travelling and lecturing sev- 
eral years in all the principal cities of the Union with 
little or no success, he went to Europe and made 
his “theories” known to the scientific men in that 
quarter of the world. There he was more successful, 
and particularly in France, where the highest scien- 
tific tribuual in the world pronounced in its favor. 
From this time forward his theory commanded re- 
spect, if not confidence. The government of the 
United States shortly after gave it its countenance; 
and, with the exception of a short interval, James P. 
Espy has been connected with one of its departments, 
collecting facts to prove the soundness or test the cor- 
rectness of his theory, which he bas done beyond all 
cavil or doubt.—The Press. 


A Sueeestion To Persons Visitine Taz Soura—The 
Atlantic, Ga., Confederacy says:—We regard every 
man in our midst an enemy to the institutions of the 
South who does not boldly declare that he or she be- 
lieves African slavery to be a social, moral and politi- 
cal blessing. Any person holding other than these 
sentiments, whether born at the south or the uortb, is 
unsound, and should be requested to leave the country. 


Restoration oF Fuaitive Suaves.—The Maryland 
Senate has passed resolutions requesting the Mary- 
land representatives in Congress to take such steps as 
are necessary to call upon the government to negoti- 
ate a treaty with Great Britain for the restoration of 
slave property belonging to American citizens that 
may be found in her provinces. 


Tue Necro Bitt in Missouri.—Governor Stewart 
has refused to sign the bill lately passed by the 
Missouri legislature for the exclusion of free negroes 
frem that State. 


A Curneszt Newsparer.—The Boston Traveller says : 
“ We have received a copy of the Pekin Gazette, the 
organ of the government, issued daily, and the only 
paper in the Chinese language now published in that 
country of four hundred and fourteen millions of 
people. It is printed on rice paper of a dingy drab 
color, with a yellowish paper cover. Each page con- 
tains twenty-six lines, of seven characters each. In 
all there are seven pages of four inches each in width, 
and ten in breadth. lis entire contents wouid not fill 
a half column of the Traveller. It is a remarkable 
fact that this paper was received via Japan and Cali- 
fornia. 


; In THE souTH oF France the weather has been so 
severe that a sentinel was found dead of cold in his 
sentry-box at Lyons. Several persons have perished 
in the snow in the mountains of Dauphine, where they 
imprudently ventured in pursuit of game. Two boys, 
eight or ten years of age, died from cold while return- 
ing from school. 


Cigars MORE Expensive THAN Breap.—Dr. Hawes, 
of Hartford, Conn., recently preached a strong sermon 
against the use of tobacco. He exhibited tacts and 
statistics showing its destruction of health and sanity, 
its demoralizing influence, and its useless expense. 
It costs the people of the United States over forty 
million dollars annually—far more than is spent for 
all purposes of education. New York city uses up 
daily, $10,000 in cigars and $8,500 in bread. He pre- 
dicted that the valley of the Connecticut would be 
blasted by it and become as barren as the old tobacco 
fields of Virginia and Maryland. 


Tur CALAMITY aT LAWRENCE.—AIl the wounded are 
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doing well. The supplies of money and clothing for 
the aid of the suffering have poured in so copiously 
from all quarters that the Committee of Relief have 
given public notice that no more contributions will 
be needed. The amount contributed in money will 
probably reach thirty thousaud dollars, and the 
amount of relief in the shape of bedding, clothas, &c., 
has been very extensive. 

The cause of the calamity appears now to be gener- 
ally attributed to defective iron pillars supporting 
the floors. 


STRENGTH OF IRON PrLLars.—FAtt oF THE PEMBER- 
ton Mitt.—A correspondent of the Boston Courier 
makes the following comments on iron columns, which 
are worthy of the special attention of the public. 
After alluding to the fall of the Pemberton mill, the 
writer adds: The hollow iron columns supporting the 
floor below this heavy machinery had lost strength. 
Thongh adequate to the support of the floor and 
machinery above when introduced—and probably to 
much greater pressure than at any time brought to 
bear on them—the constant jar of the revolving shafts 
and wheels and spindles, had produced the same 
change in them which is known to take place in the 
wrought iron axles of railway cars after long running. 

The same change is produced in cast iron cannon— 
so that having been fired a certain number of rounds, 
they are condemned as unsafe, and have been known 
to burst even with inferior charges. The cohesion is 
lessened, The fibrous condition is changed to the 
granular. The continuous vibration caused by the 
machinery had produced in the upper columns more 
free than the lower ones to experience it a condition 
of sexture in which the cohesion of parts was less ; 80 
that the incidental jolting attendant upon the moving 
of the heavy mass of machinery caused the first rup- 
ture. After this, it is easy to see that the crash of the 

“whole was inevitable. The pressure would be no longer | 
vertical on the adjacent columns, and their capacity 
to support would be correspondingly less. 


An Eartuquake 1n Soutu Carotina.—The Charles- 
ton, (S. C.) Mercury of the 20th inst. says: A smart 
shock of an earthqnake was experienced in this city, 
at five minutes past seven o’clock on Friday evening. ; 
The duration of the shock was about fifteen seconds. | 
Buildings were shaken with such force as to rattle | 
the plates on supper tables and in dressers, vibrate | 
pictures on the walls, and such like demonstrations. | 
St. Michael’s bell was ringing at the time, and of 
course no notice was taken of the effect on the belfry. | 
In some families considerable alarm was experienced. 
No shock of equal severity has been felt here since 
the shock of the earthquake which buried Guadaloupe 
in 1843 or 1844. We learn, telegraphically, that the 
shock was noticed at Kingsville, Camden, Augusta 
and Macon. We stall undoubtedly soon receive in- 
telligence of an earthquake in the West Indies, or 
some violent eruption of a Mexican volcano. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friour AND Mrat.—The market for breadstuffs gene- 
rally is very dull, but prices have undergone no 
change. Small sales of superfine at $5 50 per barrel, 
and some good Ohio extra at 5 75. There is a steady 
home consumption demand from cur lowest quotation 
up to $6 for common and extrajbrands, and $6 12} up 
to $7 25 for extra family and fancy lots. Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal are dull, the former at $4 50, and the 
latter at $3 75. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward, 
and the demand is limited. Small sales of good and 
prime Pa. red at 128 a 133 cents per bushel. White 


) Sent to those desiring the same. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


is worth 140 a 150c. No change in Rye, it is worth 
92c. Corn is rather quiet. Sales of 1000 bushels 
yellow at 734 a 74c, in the cars, and 76c. afloat. Oats 
are steady ; Pennsylvania, in store sold at 45 cents, 

CLoverseEep of prime quality is less active. Sales of 
common and prime quallity at $5 a 5 25 per 64 lbs, 
Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce. The latter atl 60 
and the former $2 75. 


YOUNG MAN, a member of the Society of Friends, 
from the country, is desirous of a situation in 
some kind of business in this city. Apply to 
W. W. M., 324 south 5th street. 


J ANTED a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 

school of either white or colored children, bya 

young Woman, a member of the Society of Friends, 
Inquire at this office. 


lst mo. 28, 1860. 
\ ] ANTED by an experienced Teacher from Massm 
chusetts, a situation for a Select School, iffa 
Friends’ neighborhood, where the advanced English 
studies are required to be tanght. Address 
L. VINING, Tuckerton, New Jersey. 


Ist mo. 28th, 1860.—3t. 
NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
A SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
Ist mo., 28, 8t. 
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YBERRY BOARDING St HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
2d mo., 1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Penn. 
Ist mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 


ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 

TERCOUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next, 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed bave concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue it a 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 


| &c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-half payable in ad- 


vance. 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
lst mo. 28, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi 

term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month. 

The charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of 

20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either 
subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., 


Ist mo. 8, 1860. Proprietors. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 





